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Personality i in Relation t to. Social Maladjustment 
By S. D. Porteus. 


Previous attempts to devise ‘systems of rating personality have 
not met with conspicuous success. So disappointing have’ been“ the 
practical results that authorities,‘such as Warren, do not ‘hesitate to 
declare that the, trained psychologist is apt to one, the B aeveony 
altogether. 

The difficulties in the way of measuring peisohality are: ‘inahy. 
Chief amongst them is the complexity of the problem. So many ‘dis- 
parate factors eriter into personality that the selection of traits to-rep- 
resent these factors is admittedly hard. As Warren points. out, Gn- 
tellect, skill, temperament ‘and ‘morality, all cpus, in we é- 
grees to the social adaptation of individuals. 

In the next place, even if an, adequate selection of' itraits' that aré 
to be measured can be made, there remains:the problem of the aetee 
mination of their comparative importance. Even ‘the’ ‘approximate 
solution of this problem demands ~exceptional opportunities“ “For the 
observation of the ‘individuals to be rated -and exceptional feliabifity 
in the judges who make the ratings: Finally, before we can eotrelate 
the obsetved traits with’ social: adaptation, we require a~ “prattiéal 
measure of the latter. In-short the measuring--scale‘ of! “ petsonalhy 
may fail because the traits selected are inadequate or their weighting 
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is incorrect or because observation of individuals may be faulty, both 
as regards their degree of possession of the traits or their compara- 
tive social success. 

As regards the complexity of the task of measuring personality 
it may be pointed out that the devising of the scales for general in- 
telligence faced somewhat similar difficulties. Yet it will be gener- 
ally conceded that the means of measurement of intelligence have 
been provided, at least as regards children and the mentally defective. 
The limitation of the scope of application of these intelligence scales 
undoubtedly enhances their validity. Similarly, by limiting our at- 
tempt to measure personality to the socially maladjusted with a view 
to discovering the causes of their non-success, we simplify our prob- 
lem greatly and render its solution possible. The scale that we have 
devised is thus a measure of negative qualities and provides an index 
of social sufficiency rather than of social efficiency. 

To provide an analysis of all the traits which affect the degree 
of social efficiency of normal people would indeed be a tremendously 
complex task and would involve the balancing of positive and negative 
factors in a very uncertain way. On the contrary it is much easier 
to assign causes of failure than to discover the reasons for success. 
Inefficiency is more easily rated than efficiency. The signs of ineff- 
ciency are easily recognized and are shown up by the commonest every 
day occurrences. On the other hand it requires an extraordinary 
situation to enable us to compare abilities or virtues which are pos- 
sessed in high degree. The habitual thief betrays himself in every 
day opportunities whilst it is only the exceptional temptation which 
shows up the comparative virtue of men already accounted honest. 

The problem is further simplified if we confine our study of per- 
sonality to defectives rather than to all classes of the socially malad- 
justed. Social sufficiency is dependent in the main on the ca’pacity 
for self-management and self-support. As regards the defective, self- 
support is dependent, not so much upon the intelligence as upon skill. 
Intellect is evidently not of prime importance as regards the earning 
of a living in the lower industrial pursuits. This is shown by the 
extremely low mental levels which, according to the recent army ex- 
amination, results, are possessed by masses of men who are supporting 
themselves unaided in the community. With these, self-support is 
evidently a matter merely of skill and not too much of that. In the 
attempt to measure the personality of a defective, intelligence and 
skill may be estimated by the executive ability shown by the individual 
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in comparatively unskilled’ and simple tasks. In’ other words this 
kind of intelligence and skill is of a ang order and thus more easily 
estimated. 

Further, as regards morality—the fourth factor in personality ac+ 
cording to Warren’s analysis—the complexity of the task’ is again 
diminished by the confining of our study to the defective delinquent 
rather than to the immoral in general. The actually defective do not 
tend to’ show initiative, resource, and ingenuity or any great self-ac- 
tivity in crime any more than they do in industry. ‘Their immorality 
is the immorality of children—a matter largely of suggeStibility, fool- 
ishness, impulsiveness and stubbornness. Their lying is clumsy and 
the planning of their ‘misdemeanors pe shows a low ng 
rather than intelligence. 

Not only does the nature of mental -defect render the study of 
personality in relation to social sufficiency’ much simpler but oppor- 
tunities of observing characteristic reactions are available in an in- 
stitution for defectives that are not possible elsewhere. The cases 
whose study formed the basis of the social rating scale had all’ been in 
the Training School for periods ranging from five to thirty years: 
Judges were also available whose knowledge of the cases had been 
obtained by very intimate contact with them in the work of training. 
In addition, these judges were practised in the giving of ratings. 

These considerations were helpful in, diminishing the influence of 
certain difficulties in the way of obtaining reliable judgments. Thorn- 
dike has pointed out the tendency of judges to allow their ratings of 
individual traits to be largely colored by their generalized judgment 
of the person rated. Each individual appears to carry with him a 
halo or aura which envelops him and which determines the attitude 
of judges towards him.’ The evidence of ‘this is seen in the ‘similar 
correlations of dissimilar traits as, for instance, when’ ratings - _ 
to army officers for physique correlated as highly with military ' 
ciency as those given for ‘intelligence. This’ ‘ ‘smoothing” of judg: 
ments is due to ‘insufficierit knowledge of the person rated. -In' the 
case of the social rating ‘scale, the tatings were based on very’ ‘Jong 
observation of the individual’s progress ‘in’ farm, ‘school or‘ workshop 
and his adjustments i in the daily life of: ‘the institution. Consequently 
the correlations between the traits rated ‘did not show ‘this’ suspicious 
sameness. As a precaution,- the judges ’gavé’ ‘absolutely’ indepen 
dent ratings and did not at any time have occasion to discuss ‘toeether 
the social reactions of the children. Notwithstanding these considera- 
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tions the correlation between the judges’ ratings was extremely high, 

The scale itself has been briefly described in a previous issue of 
this magazine’ so that only a brief description of its constitution need 
be given here. As far as was possible the scale does not rest on any 
a priori considerations but on an experimental basis. It represents an 
attempt to analyze and summarize experience in such a way as to 
obtain an index of the social adaptability of the individual. 


A list of fifty anti-social traits was drawn up and submitted 
along with the names of one hundred and twenty-five defectives to 
two judges. These judges were the directress of the educational and 
industrial training departments and the director of the hospital serv- 
ice who was at one time supervisor of the boys’ cottages at the Vine- 
land Training School. Each knew the cases for a very lengthy period 
and, as before stated, gave absolutely independent ratings. These 
judges then indicated which of the fifty traits were possessed to any 
noticeable degree by each of the one hundred and twenty-five defec- 
tives. The percentage of cases in which each trait appeared was 
thus made apparent. It was found that a group of eleven traits included 
those most frequently observed in the defectives. These were: 


1. Lack of Planning and Executive Capacity. 

2. Lack of Volition—dependent on others for impulse and 
direction. 

3. Impulsiveness. 


4. Suggestibility. 

5. Nervousness and Excitability. 
6. Irresolution. 

7. Moodiness. 

8. Obtrusiveness. 

9. Cunning and Slyness 


10. Bad temper, over-resentfulness to criticism. 

11. Disobedience. 

Taking each of these traits separately each defective who was be- 
tween fourteen and thirty years of age was then rated according to 
the Scott plan of rating personnel. These ratings were then inter- 
correlated and also with general estimates of social sufficiency based 
on the judgment of the subject’s fitness for social self-management 
and self-support in the community. From these coefficients it was 
seen that the last three traits had no relation to social adaptability. In 
addition the second trait “Lack of Volition” was combined with trait 
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number one on account of its very high inter-correlation. This left 
seven traits or groups of traits to compose the scale. 

The comparative weighting of the different traits was then ex- 
perimertally determined in relation to the general social estimates. A 
weighting of six was finally allotted to lack of planning capacity; three 
to suggestibility and two to each of the others excepting moodiness 
which had a weighting of one. It was found that the correlation of 
the indices obtained by totalling the weighted ratings with estimated 
social adaptability was .89 for girls and .87 for boys. The correla- 
tion of the two judges ratings was .87. In order to answer the ob- 
jection that each judge’s rating might be influenced by his or her own 
estimates of social adaptability, we cross-correlated one judge’s 
weighted ratings with the other judge’s social estimate with a resul- 
tant co-efficient of .85. These correlations are sufficient proof of the 
validity of the selection and the weighting. 

In order to determine the practicability of the scale under dif- 
ferent conditions we tried it out at the State Home for Feebleminded 
Women at Vineland. Through the courtesy of Mr. Thorne, the Su- 
perintendent, we were able to obtain independent ratings on thirty 
girls from himself, the parole officer and two matrons. We pooled 
the indices and also the social estimates. The correlation was .94! 
At first sight it would appear that it would be just as good to use 
the general social estimate as the scale. However, we found that 
there was a much closer agreement between the social rating indices 
of the different judges than between their general social estimates. 
In other words the social rating index tends to be more correct than 
a general social estimate. 

As a reviewer in the Journal of Heredity pointed out, these cor- 
relations were based largely on estimates of social fitness. In most 
cases the individual had not been actually tried in the community. 
This was, however, not wholly true of the cases at the State Home, 
many of whom had been paroled. Admittedly it would be far better 
to have cases whose social fitness or otherwise had been demonstrated. 

The best opportunity to obtain cases of this sort is undoubtedly 
at Dr. Bernstein’s institution at Rome, N. Y., where Dr. Bernstein has 
initiated a remarkable system of colonies for defectives. These colo- 
nies consists of farms which have been rented or purchased or, in the 
case of girls, houses rented in the environs of small cities. To 
these colonies, groups of defectives, varying in number from twenty 
to forty are drafted from the parent institution at Rome. A more 
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or less prolonged observation period precedes this colony trial. The 
boys work the farm under the direction of the man in charge or 
are allowed to work for surrounding farmers. In most cases the 
boys return to the colony to sleep. The ‘progress of each boy is care- 
fully watched and if necessary he may be returned many times to 
the parent institution. This return is generally regarded as a dis- 
ciplinary measure although certain cases return voluntarily, preferr- 
ing the life in the larger institution. The girls are placed in domestic 
or industrial colonies. If in the former, they are placed in private 
families as domestic servants, returning to the colony home at night. 
Their wages in part pay for the upkeep of the home and the self- 
support of the girls. The rest is placed to the girls’ credit in the 
hank. Such care is exercised in the selection, supervision and placing 
of the girls that failures are comparatively infrequent. 

These colony homes act as a half way house to social rehabilita- 
tion. Added to this is a parole system for girls who may be able to 
adjust themselves to community life without even this degree of 
social guidance. This is, of course, a more doubtful experiment and 
does not meet with the same percentage of absolute success. There 
is not the slightest doubt that Dr. Bernstein’s work constitutes a 
most courageous and successful experiment in the training and social 
rehabilitation of defectives. 

The parole and colony placement is in charge of Miss Stebbins, 
who naturally must study her problems from every angle. Most im- 
portant for the success of the work is her intimate knowledge of the 
characteristics of the girls she works with. 

It is evident that at Rome there was the opportunity to try 
the social ratings scale and compare it with the actually observed 
success of the girls either on parole or in the colony. The writer 
with the courteous permission of Dr. Bernstein, took advantage of a 
visit to Rome to obtain ratings from Miss Stebbins on a group of 
thirty girls who had been tried on parole. Two other groups of 
colony girls, sixty in number, were also rated by three matrons of 
the colonies in which the-girls were placed. 

For the paroled cases Miss Stebbins chose as far as pos- 
sible a fairly representative group. It included girls whom Miss Steb- 
bins divided into five classes according to their success in social ad- 
justment-—very satisfactory, satisfactory, medium, inferior and very 
inferior success. This five-point rating of observed success on parole 
was the measure of social sufficiency with which the indices were 
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correlated. Miss Stebbins then gave ratings according to the social 
ratings scale. 

The correlation of the weighted indices with social fitness was 
+.76. If the cases who were deemed by Dr. Bernstein to be 
psychopathic were eliminated, the correlation co-efficient was .86. 
This is admittedly an extremely high correlation and allowing for 
chance errors in observation is somewhat remarkable. It provides 
fairly conclusive evidence for the validity of the scale both as regards 
the selection of traits and their weighting. The correlation of Binet 
test age (Stanford Revision) with social fitness was only .32. The 
comparative value of mental age as a guide in the selection of defec- 
tives for parole may be gauged from these figures. 

As before mentioned, the objection may be raised that as it is 
the same person who gives the ratings in the social scale and also ob- 
serves the social success of the individual, judgment in the one direc- 
tion may be largely influenced by knowledge in the other. In other 
words the girl who has failed on parole will tend to be rated poorly 
in the social rating scale. This objection would have more force if 
the traits under which the ratings were given were less numerous or 
if the weightings were less varied. As a matter of fact the inter- 
correlations of the ratings under the different traits were not extreme- 
ly high. However, the best test was that previously used—viz. cross- 
correlation. Ratings were then given on another group of thirty 
girls by the matron of the colony in which they resided. These cases 
had not been ‘paroled and their mental ages ranged from 5 years 10 
mos. (Stanford-Binet) to 12 years with an average Binet age of 8.86 
years. Hence they were, in average mental age, distinctly lower than 
the paroled group whose average was 10.54 years but who had a simi- 
lar range in mental age from 5 years, 8 months to 12 years. Miss 
Stebbins’ judgments as to the success of these individuals in colony 
adjustment were then. correlated with the social rating indices as 
given by the matron. The co-efficient was .78. Compared with this, 
the Binet correlated only .45 with colony adjustment. This latter 
co-efficient is, however, higher than that obtained for the ‘paroled 
group, whose Binet age correlated .32 with success on parole. This 
confirms results previously obtained by the writer which showed that 
the nearer the mental age approached the border line levels of social 
adjustment the less significant it is. Temperament and disposition, 
industrial skill and personal morality are apparently of far more im- 
portance than the level of general intelligence. In other words the 
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girl of nine to ten years’ mentality with a temperament that enables 
her to stay “put” has a far better chance of successful adjustment 
than the girl with eleven to twelve mental age and a flighty disposi- 
tion. Domestic service and lower forms of industrial work in fac- 
tories—because of the narrow interests of these activities—demand 
temperamental stability rather than intelligence. Hence in selecting 
cases for parole, it is important to use methods of judging the girl’s 
habitual reactions. It may be necessary to emphasize the fact that in 
the general problem of the adjustment of cases who are in the border 
line of social sufficiency, a far greater training and experience in in- 
dividual psychology than merely practice in the application and scor- 
ing of mental tests is necessary. The writer’s ex'perience is that no 
special school or institution for defectives could run properly on a 
close classification of its cases by mental age levels. In every group- 
ing of children for the practical purposes of education or industrial 
training, there must be a considerable over-lapping of mental ages. 
For instance, on the farm at the Training School at Vineland, the 
lowest mental age amongst the boys at continuous work is five years 
per Binet and the highest is thirteen years, but the five year old boy 
is far from being the worst worker and the thirteen year old case is 
far from the best. As regards social adaptation, the case is similar. 
Amongst Dr. Bernstein’s colony cases the Stanford-Binet ages of 
those given the first class rating, which means very satisfactory ad- 
justment, range from 7 years 6 months to 11 years 2 months, the 
average being 9 years 6 months with an average deviation of 1 year 
3 months. If we compare cases at the other extreme of social ada'pta- 
tion—that is, the very inferior group—we find a range in Binet age 
from 5 years 10 months to 9 years 10 months, the average being 7 
years 9 months with an average deviation of 1 year 8 months. From 
these figures it is evident that there is considerable over-lapping in 
mental age even between the very inferior and the very satisfactory 
group. As regards the paroled cases the over-lapping was even more 
pronounced. The group with the most satisfactory social records 
ranged in Stanford-Binet age from 10 years 1 month to 12 years, 
whilst the least successful group ranged from 9 years 3 months, also to 
12 years. 

Up to this stage we had been using Miss Stebbins’ judgments. 
In order to obtain an idea of the reliability of the judgments of others 
of less experience, a third group of thirty girls were rated by two 
colony matrons. These girls were distributed between two closely 
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adjoining colonies, so that one matron was able occasionally to relieve 
the other from duty. Because of this, the characteristics of the girls 
were fairiy well known to both matrons. Both the social rating in- 
dices obtained from these two observers and their estimates of the 
girls’ success in colony adjusted were pooled. The correlation be- 
tween the pooled judgment of the colony adjustment of the girls with 
the pooled social estimates was .85. 

Summing up the foregoing results we may say that investigation 
with this group of ninety girls shows that the indices obtained by 
means of the social rating scale correlate very closely indeed with the 
degree of success attained in holding a ‘place in community life either 
with a minimum of social guidance as in parole, or a greater amount 
of supervision as in colony life. So high are the obtained co-efficients 
in comparison with the correlations between Binet age and social ad- 
justment that it is evident that the social rating scale takes cognizance 
of most important aspects of personality which lie altogether outside 
the field of intelligence tests. Hence, whether for the purpose of 
classification in institution or colony life or for parole purposes, the 
social rating scale has essential advantage compared with mental age 
levels. 

A further demonstration of its reliability can be made by com- 
paring the individual indices with parole success on a percentage of 
agreement basis. It has been stated in a previous publication* that a 
tentative grouping would classify all cases with indices below 22 as 
being socially self-sufficient. Three of Dr. Bernstein’s cases who ob- 
tained indices below this level all obtained a first class rating as re- 
gards community success. Cases with indices of 28 or below were 
tentatively classified as social border line cases, having a reasonable 
chance of social success but requiring some social guidance. Of the 
10 cases whose success in the world was stated as very satisfactory, 
nine or ninety per cent. had social ratings of 28 or under. Of the 
sixteen cases who gained indices of 36 or less or in other words a 
medium social rating, only one, or 614 per cent., attained worse than 
medium success on parole. Of the six cases who obtained a worse 
social rating than 44, none had a better than inferior or very inferior 
success on parole. From these figures it is evident that predictions 
of social sufficiency founded on social ratings would have had a very 
high degree of reliability. 





*Publication No. 23, Research Dpt., Vineland, “A Study of Personality 
of Defectives with a Social Rating Scale.” 
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Besides the reliability of its indices the social rating scale pos- 
sesses the great advantage of ease of application. All that is neces- 
sary for the special class teacher, parole or institution officer to do 
is to rate a group of individuals on a three point basis according td 
their degree of possession of the seven anti-social traits of the scale. 
These ratings are then multiplied by the prescribed weightings and 
the result added to obtain the social inefficiency index. Wherever 
defectives are grouped together under observation for any length of 
time, social rating indices should be assigned to each of them. This 
‘should provide a very valuable guide to their future disposition, 
whether in the institution or the community. Systematized observa- 
tion in this way will also give each teacher or social worker a more 
scientific method in child study so that the result both to the child and 
the student will be a happy one. Experience with ratings given by 
summer school students showed that a comparatively limited time in 
observation is sufficient to enable one to give fairly correct ratings. 
Pooled estimates of a number of observers with little experience of 
the cases approach very closely to the ratings given by an expert ob- 
server, 

Finally as an instrument of research the social rating scale 
promises to provide a useful measuring rod to determine the compara- 
tive value of tests used in predicting social adaptability. 





Although we applaud these educational efforts, we cannot help 
being impatient with the crude pedagogy to which feeble-minded chil- 
dren are almost universally being subjected.—Kohs. 





The true education and training for girls and boys of backward 
or feeble minds is to teach them what they ought to know and can 
make use of when they become women and men in years. 





The intensive study of retarded school children has presented 
2 new problem,—that of the child of good general ability who is 
retarded because of disability to use one of the fundamental tools 
of knowledge, such as reading, spelling, writing, or arithmetic. These 
children have hitherto been unrecognized from the ordinary feeble- 
minded, because the means of differentiating them had not been 
devised; but now that some headway has been made in this respect, 
fewer children need be lost to education for want of adequate analysis 
of their difficulties. 
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Report on the Study of the Psychopathic Child 


Minnie B. Lente 
Chairman of the Committee on the Study of the Psychopathic Child 
of the Association of Assistants to Principal of New York City 


This report is based on the results of a questionnaire sent to four- 
teen of the best known authorities on the subject of the neurotic child. 
The Committee was honored with responses of twelve, and personal 
interviews with two. Several expressed pleasure that a body con- 
nected with a public educational system recognized the problem. 

In New York we received help from Dr. Frankwood E. Williams 
and Dr. V. V. Anderson, both of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Dr. Sanger Brown, II, of the Classification Clinic; Dr. L. 
Pierce Clark; Dr. G. H. Kirby, Director of the Psychiatric Institute, 
Ward’s Island; Dr. John T. McCurdy; Dr. Edith Spaulding. 

Dr. William Healy, of the Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, and 
his assistant, Dr. Augusta F. Bonner, answered at considerable length. 
Dr. Jessie Taft, of the Children’s Bureau, Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Philadelphia, not only sent us a splendid paper, but also several pam- 
phets that proved most hepful to the Committee. Pittsburgh, too, did 
its share by the response of Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 


Question I. Will you briefly define what is meant by the psycho- 
pathic child? 

This question brought a general protest to the term “psycho- 
pathic,” yet in much of the literature read on the subject, the term 
was used in the general sense to distinguish the neurotic child from the 
feeble-minded one, or the one of simple mental retardation, for the 
neurotic child may have good intelligence, and would often be classed 
as normal, but for the marked frequency of behavior difficulties. He 
has outstanding handicaps of personality that mark him as being dif- 
ferent from other children. (a) 

More specifically we gathered that there are various psychopathic 
types, that they are essentially maladjusted children whose energy is 
being used in unconstructive ways, and whose trouble is expressed 
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mainly in an abnormality in character and in the intensity of their 
emotional and volitional reactions.(b) These abnormalities may give 
rise to conduct disorders, nervousness in various forms, and even 
actual irrationality.(c) Furthermore, that these children are of a 
type unusually sensitive in make-up, or of a temperament of a kind 
which tends to make adjustment to reality, to society, to convention 
and ordinary routine so difficult that persistent failure characterizes 
their attempts at adjustment.(d) One psychiatrist says, ‘““The adap- 
tive difficulties of these children are the expression of mental attitudes, 
trends and twists which constitute a very marked departure from nor- 
mal mental health.(a) 

Dr. Anderson, who recently conducted a survey of these children 
in one of our states, classifies them as follows: “The very thin, under- 
nourished, over-active, restless, neurotic, emotional, violent-tempered 
child, the apathetic, weak-willed, physically inert, sluggish, over-sugges- 
tible, inadequate child, or the egocentric, selfish, egoistic, unapprecia- 
tive, cruel, ungrateful, individualistic child; the shut-in, the timid, 
hypersensitive child with feelings of inferiority; and many other types 
with psychopathic traits that seriously handicap them in adapting them- 
selves to their environment.” 

Do you recognize them? Are they not ninety per cent. of our 
disciplinary cases? Are they not the types which produce, “Will you 
give me a little help on this child? I feel I cannot stand him another 
minute!” 


Question II. Do you think the psychopathic child should be in 
the regular class in the public schools? 

One physician was emphatic in his “Never!”’(c) Another was 
opposed if the child’s psychopathy interfered with behavior or 
progress. A third objected to the regular classes as they are now 
constituted because these children need more individual attention and 
greater freedom in work.(d) A fourth thought they undoubtedly 
should have special class instruction; whether solely in a special class 
or part time in regular classes, only the future could determine. (e) 
Dr. Sanger Brown, II, who has had some experience with some of the 
public schools of New York, says: “A few psychopathic children can 
be cared for in the regular classes if their problems are very simple.” 
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Question III. If segregated, how large a register? 

The registers suggested ran from six to twenty with modifying 
statements as, “Many of these children will not require permanent 
segregation and may be returned to regular classes.” (b) 


Question IV. Should there be a modified course of study for 
this child? 

Yes, one in which there is much elasticity and chance for special 
training.(f) Another states that the types of study given must be 
adapted to the individual child’s needs, and the particular faults pre- 
sented.(e) <A third believes that some of these children could scarcely 
take any academic work at all until their symptoms be relieved.(g) 
Dr. Kirby says: “Intellectually these children are usually bright; 
emotionally unstable. Emphasis should be placed on habit training and 
modifying the emotional reactions.” Dr. Jessie Taft advocates that 
they find a real outlet for their activities and interests. 


Question V. Should there be a specially trained teacher to 
handle this type? 

There was general agreement in the demand for a special trained 
teacher for thes@ children. Not only must the teacher have an 
understanding of child psychology and an insight into this psycho- 
pathic condition(g), but she must also be gifted intellectually and 
temperamentally to handle them.(e) The teacher should be in con- 
tact with the home situation of these children as the difficulty often 
lies there. This can be best helped through the assistance of a 
psychiatric social worker.(b) 


Question VI. What would you recommend for treatment for 
such children? 
’ On this question emphasis was laid on psychiatric examination 
and study of the individual case with the object of arriving at a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the child’s personal needs and difficulties. 
Careful consideration of environmental influences and possible physi- 
cal factors are also required.(b) The attention of the teacher is 
to be on the development of the child and not on the subject taught.(d) 

Dr. Sanger Brown, II, says: “Some of these children certainly 
need prolonged care and treatment in an institution for children of 
this type. It would need have some of the features of a school, some 
of the features of a hospital, and some of the features of industrial 
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training. Certain children who seem to be social misfits, if taken 
early enough might be restored to society.” 
One physician felt that the natural development in the public 
school system would be to expand the work already started by Miss 
Farrell in the Ungraded Classes.(b) Other physicians advocated that 
since these children are not mental defectives, nor necessarily of 
marked mental retardation, that a special department be formed, 
manned by psychiatrists, psychologists, and visiting teachers with 
psychiatric training. The time required for this type of treatment is 
| .sO great as to make it impossible for any large number of children at 
present. The hopeful thing about this treatment when tried is the 
comparative ease with which many behavior difficulties are straight- 
ened.(d) 
“With our changing attitude toward mental diseases,” says Dr. 
Anderson, “and with our present realization that these conditions are 
in a measure preventable and that the vast financial burden and human 
suffering which they entail are the results of our failures to recognize 
danger signals in chidhood, there can be no excuse for our neglect 
to deal intelligently and understandingly with the psychopathic children 
in the public schools.” Furthermore, that “such deviations from nor- 
mal behavior as persistent lying and stealing, bad sex practices, in- 
ability to get along with other children, and other unhealthy mani- 
festations of child life are not to be explained by inadequate exer- 
a cise, defective ventilation and a poorly balanced school curriculum.” 
' “An understanding inquiry and treatment of these children dur- 
ing the school period will do much toward solving one of the largest 
factors in juvenile delinquency and adult crime.” 
In the light of these opinions of experts should we, as supervisors, 
be guilty of saying to the conscientious teacher, when she brings this 
type of problem to us, “What is the trouble with you?” 


Question VII. Are there any institutions or clinics to which such 

; children can be taken for analysis or treatment? 
i The following were suggested: Cornell Medical College, Psychi- 
| atric Clinic; Tuesday afternoons and Friday mornings. 

The Neurological Institute, Classification Clinic. 

St. Luke’s Neurological Clinic. 

The Vanderbilt Clinic; Drs. Glueck and Kentworthy. 
Waverly House; Dr. Bingham, three afternoons. 
Mental Hygiene Clinic of the State Charities Aid Association. 
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The New York University Clinic. 
Our own department of Ungraded Classes. 
Dr. Schlapp’s Clinic. 


Question VIII. Kindly recommend one or more books you think 
would be especially helpful in the study of this child. 

One physician says in answer to this question, “There are no 
very satisfactory books on the subject. Several exist, but are not 
very helpful.”(g) Dr. Healy felt that the best literature for laymen 
would be found in “Mental Hygiene,” a magazine published quarterly 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Two books worthy of special mention are William A. White’s 
“Mental Hygiene of Childhood,” and Wilfred Lay’s “The Child’s 
Unconscious Mind.” Both should be read by any one especially in- 
terested in the subject. 

The following is a list of other books bearing on the subject: 

William A. White’s “Principles of Mental Hygiene” 

“Mechanics of Character Formation” 

Adler’s “The Neurotic Constitution” 

Cameron’s “The Nervous Child”—Oxford University Press. 

F. L. Wells’ “Mental Adjustment” 

William Healy’s “Mental Conflicts and Misconduct” 

“The Individual Delinquent” 

Also Miss Evans’ “Book on Children”; Kempf’s “The Freudian 
Wish”; Frink’s “Morbid Fears and Compulsions.” 

On the bases of these answers and the literature read we offer 
the following conclusions: That psychiatry, the new psychology and 
modern pedagogy stress education in terms of social adjustment, that 
this adjustment is always conditioned by the constitutional endow- 
ment of each individual. 

The present educational systems make recognition of this fact 
by grouping the mental defective, the deaf, the blind, the crippled, the 
pretubercular, the anemic, the cardiac, and the child with the defective 
vision, but only in a very limited degree is there a consciousness of 
the existence of the neurotic child, and practically no provision for 
a special training of this group. These unhealthy twists of personality 
constitute as serious an individual handicap to the activities of life 
as mental and physical defects. 

It has been estimated that about three-tenths of oue per cent. of 
the school population are handicapped by a psychopathic ‘personality ; 
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this is conservation and represents only the very gross cases.(a) Of 
New York’s school population of 800,000 pupils, this proportion means 
2400 thus maladjusted. 

Dr. C. Campbell enunciates three guiding principles of educa- 
‘tion to be applied when the social adjustment of the individual is the 
recognized end of education: (1) The school authorities to be re- 
quired to have an approximate idea of the composition of the school 
population, with some realization of the prospective adult level of 
the various groups. 

With this principle appreciated it would be impossible to retain 
‘the highly neurotic or psychopathic child in the normal class because 
his presence means the serious dilution of the efficiency of the teach- 
ing of the normal children. Emphasis is laid on the suitable provision 
of this child in order that the normal child and the normal adult may 
have better training and fewer handicaps. 

The second and third principles are allied: (2) To adapt the 
methods of training to the special requirements of the various groups 
and (3) to equip the schools and to train the teachers so that the 
appropriate methods can be carried out. 

Dr. Jessie Taft remarks along these lines that “many of the in- 
corrigibles could be saved by the public school. But it would mean 
teachers with a new psychology; it would mean more time to each 
individual child; it would mean small classes, more buidings, more 
teachers and a great deal more money; but in the long run it would 
save money as well as children. The attention has to be given to the 
neurotic children some time. They make us ‘pay for refusing it 
early, by exacting later, in our many institutions, in ruined homes, 
in wasted lives and squandered energy.” 

“There is surely no program for social betterment which is so 
worth a life time of effort and interest on the part of those indenti- 
fied with education as a mental hygiene program which has for its 
goal the use of the public school system to develop the child, neurotic 
or normal, into the best adjusted human being that he is capable of 
becoming.” 

(a) Dr. V. V. Anderson 

(b) Dr. G. H. Kirby 

(c) Dr. John T. McCurdy 

(d) Dr. Jessie Taft 

(e) Dr. L. Pierce Clark 

(f{) Dr. Edith Spaulding 

(g) Dr. Sanger Brown, II 
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Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 
Gossip* 


My dear Robinson: 

Keeping gossip out of your institution is not an easy task. It is 
about as hard as keeping it out of a small town, indeed, because every- 
one lives so close to everyone else I am not so sure but that it is harder. 
The “village gossip” finds her counterpart in most institutions and 
sometimes it isn’t a “her” but a “him.” 

I believe. however, that by persistent effort you may change much 
of the gossip to friendly comment instead of unfriendly criticism, In 
that case perhaps you might not call it gossip. It is the old story of 
keeping everlasting at it, however, if you want to wipe it out. Some 
wise men said, many years ago, “If it is gossip, it is not true,” and I 
think I agree. We have had just that brief sentence on our Bulletin 
board many times in the last twenty years. 

Of course the first essential to keep it out is that you yourself shall 
not indulge in it and it is equally important that you do not permit any- 
one to gossip to you. I realize that it is only too easy to soothe one’s 
conscience by telling oneself that he is getting necessary imformation 
about his employes when he listens to what they have to say about each 
other. But if you want them to really believe that gossip is the despic- 
able thing that it is, you will absolutely refuse to hear anything except- 
ing facts and you want those facts to have a constructive background. 
It doesn’t take long to establish the difference between necessary infor- 
mation and gossip. 

Of course you will miss hearing a great number of things but you 
may console yourself by knowing that you will be saved an immense 
amount of unnecessary worry and besides you will fail to accumulate 
a lot of unwarranted prejudices. After all your people for the most 
part are truly trying to do just what you want them to do and to be 
the sort of people they know you admire. All you need to do is to 
establish a standard and keep it always before them. You and I are 
very susceptible to the good opinions of the members of our Boards, 
yes and of our employes also. 

If anyone finds that you have a “listening ear” you may be sure 
that he will be on the lookout for morsels of gossip to satisfy your 


* This is the tenth of a series of letters on Institution matters. 
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appetite and if he doesn’t hear enough, he is likely to manufacture some. 
I well remember when I was trying to find new words in Serbian, I gave 
my interpreter a small coin for each new word he taught me. I found 
after awhile that his vocabulary was quite limited, and that when- 
ever I asked him for the Serbian word for a certain thing, if he didn’t 
know he just made up a word and I, in my ignorance, gave him the 
coin, and learned the word. I only found out the truth when I tried 
to use the word on him and he had forgotten it himself. Your gossip 
carrier is often in the same position. He usually has a good imagina- 
tion but a poor memory. One needs both to be good if he would be 
a successful gossip. 

When in the search for things to tell you such a person is sure 
to invite confidences and thus develop gossip in others, which is bad 
for discipline, to say nothing of its unpleasantness. Besides which, the 
gossip carrier is almost sure to get some comment from you, which 
he will pass on to his cronies and leave the impression that he is “pretty 
close to the old man,” and he will therefore assume a standing in your 
organization that can only be harmful. 

It is particularly important that you encourage your official staff 
to avoid gossip, and the listening to gossip. Many years in an institu- 
tion has a tendency to shut away the outside world and trivial things 
assume undue importance. Your officers carry your spirit into all 
parts of the institution and they must have a real conviction of your 
sincerity if they are to take a firm stand in this matter. 

“Tell only the good” is a fine slogan to adopt. A wise superin- 
tendent can learn as much by what is not said as by what is said. It 
takes a little longer to accomplish your desires but in the long run you 
will get much farther. Your officers, and indeed all members of your 
staff, will form the habit of looking for the good. They will pass the 
idea on and you, if you are wise, will comment about it and pretty soon 
everyone will strive to do the good thing so well that it will be carried 
to you, and this constructive spirit will permeate every corner of your 
institution. 

Have you ever noticed that when someone leaves a group of people, 
somebody in the group is likely to pass a remark about the one who 
has just left? Have you ever left such a group feeling that you have left 
yourself in the hands of your friends? Or have you wondered what 
they are saying about you? Does it not uplift you and send you to 
your next task full of hope and energy if you feel that they are saying 
pleasant things about you. There is only one sure way to secure that 
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and that is by always having something nice to say about anyone leaving 
a group of which you are one. In that first few seconds you can fre- 
quently build up or tear down the person who has left. You can make 
him an object of ridicule or of respect. If you establish the habit of 
starting a constructive line of thought, the day will come when you 
will always leave yourself in the hands of your friends. You don’t 
need to be told this, but it is a good thing for all of your people to know. 

When someone comes to you bearing the “Hammer for knock- 
ing,” the surest way to disarm him is to tell of something pleasant the 
person criticized has said of the hammer-bearer. You can usually 
find something if you only think quick enough. Possibly you may have 
to use something a third person may have said or you may have to think 
up something for yourself to say. But find something pleasant. 
If it were not so pathetic it will be ridiculous to see him try to explain 
that of course he didn’t mean to be quite so severe but-um-um, and he 
will welcome a change of subject. 

Many years ago we were securing our help through a certain em- 
ployment agency, whenever the employe didn’t quite like his job he 
would complain of the agent, that he had mispresented the job or that 
he charged an excessive fee. Now I had watched this man’s business 
methods and I knew these were just excuses, but instead of telling him 
so and getting him angry and because he was found out, I would say, 
“Well, he told me that you were a picked man, that he had rejected 
half-a-dozen others before choosing you to send you to this job.” This 
was true for the men were carefully selected and the effect of being 
an especially picked man, invariably changed his whole point of view. 

On the other hand, when employes left our service they usually 
felt that they had to go back and find fault in order to set themselves 
square with the agent. He, on his part would answer, “Well, that’s 
strange, the superintendent spoke very highly of you,” and again would 
be a change of manner, expression of at least some appreciation of 
the good things of the institution and a better spirit. 

Until this man ceased handling the class of people we employ to 
go into a special classification, we received increasingly better employes 
and there was less complaint. It was not only good for the employes, 
but he became more and more particular in his selections and we were 
all the more on the lookout to give him reason to say, “He spoke very 
highly of you.” 

This all may be true, you say, but what can be done when one em- 
ploye starts a tale about another, which grows as it travels, and finally 
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threatens the very morale of your institution. In that case you may 
be interested in what we have called our jury trial. It was put into 
effect many years ago and is the most satisfying check on gossip that 
must be handled directly, of which I know. It works somewhat as 
follows: 

One person has said some very disagreeable thing about another. 
It has been passed through several hands, more or less distorted and 
it seems impossible to know the source. The department head cannot 
get to the bottom of the matter and cannot settle it, it has become 
too serious. She thereupon brings the matter to the superintendent. 
He calls in the two people involved at this particular moment and says: 
“There is talk going about that is detrimental to someone in the intitu- 
tion and therefore to the institution. A—says you said a certain 
thing. You say someone else told you. I am not going to attempt 
to decide between you. The matter having come to my attention must 
now be settled by a jury.” 

Then each is told to select two people, fellow employes or officers 
of the institution, to serve as his jurors and no matter how prejudiced 
the selection may appear, the names given are accepted. I should say, 
however, that the selections are usually very fair. Then the superinten- 
dent selects two, trying to pick one whom he knows to be favorable to 
each party. Then the names of anyone who may appear as witnesses are 
taken and at a set time, preferably that same day, everyone involved 

: is called into the Superintendent’s private office. 

Meeting in this particular place adds greatly to the dignity of the 
proceedings. One of the office force is a notary and as soon as all 
are assembled everyone is put under oath. Sometimes a stenographer 
is present. 

The superintendent now announces that the findings of the jury 
will be final. It may decide: 

A. That the matter is so trivial that nothing more must be said 
about it. 

B. That someone deserves a reprimand and name the person. 

C. That it is so serious that someone must be dismissed. 

D. That both must be dismissed for the good of the service. 

But whatever the finding, it will be followed out. 

Now each of the principals in turn is permitted to tell his story 
without interruption unless a member of the jury wishes to ask a 
question. The jury is reminded that it is a jury and that its business 
is to ascertain all of the facts and then act upon them. Either of the 
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principals may call upon witnesses to confirm their statements and if 
a witness has to have someone else to confirm his statements that person 
is called in but in each case the person called hears all of the evidence 
he wishes to hear. . 

It sometimes takes a long time to hear the case through but the 
effect is well worth the time spent. For a long time afterward when 
someone starts to say, “Say, did you hear, etc., etc.,” someone else will 
say, “Have you ever heard of the gossip jury in this institution? If 
not, you’d better find out about it before you pass on any gossip that 
you may have to explain to a dozen people in the superintendent’s 
office.” 

Occasionally someone chooses to resign rather than appear before 
the jury. In that case the resignation is accepted immediately. We 
have never had an appeal from the findings of the jury. If the super- 
intendent or a department head attempted to settle the matter one or 
the other of those involved would be sure to feel that he was not getting 
fair treatment. As it is they have each chosen one third of the jury 
and they recognize that the superintendent’s choice was one for each. 
We have never had a divided jury, for it is told that its duty is to 
reach a finding and it does so. 

No, we do not have them frequently. It is a long time since such 
a thing was necessary. It seems that many years of development of 
the “Tell only the good” idea has largely helped to solve our problem 
and I’m sure it will do the same for you. 

Very truly yours, 





Mental age is an absolute measure and has great significance even 
apart from age, although, to be sure, one may not ignore life age. If 
we know that the mental age of an individual is 10 years, for example, 
we know, whatever his chronological age may be, that he could (at the 
time) probably do about fourth grade school work, could learn any of 
the simple manual arts and trades, could master the relatively unskilled 
industrial occupations, could control his own conduct and work with 
only a small amount of supervision, and so on. Of course we would 
want to know his actual life age, his degree of brightness, his intellec- 
tual maturity and activity, his physical condition, temperament, per- 
sonal history, and so on, but even without these latter facts his mental 
age would tell us a very great deal about his actual and probably scho- 
lastic, industrial, and social capabilities ——Doll. 
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Institution Items of Interest 


During the quarter there have been several changes in the Labora- 
tory staff. Mr. Harold H. Bixler was appointed assistant psychologist 
to undertake certain special investigations with regard to the relation 
of the social ratings scale to mental tests. Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen was 
appointed librarian and research assistant. 

Since the summer school closed, Miss Flowers, psychological as- 
sistant, went to new work at the Ford Junior Republic, Michigan. 
Miss Babcock left to fill the post as psychological examiner in the Child 
Study Department of the public schools of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Bix- 
ler took charge of Vocational Guidance work in the public school sys- 
tem of Atlanta, Ga. Miss Dorothy Bassett is taking up work in the 
Psychological Department of the New Jersey State Institution for 
the Feeble-minded. 

Work pending publication consists of a booklet embodying further 
work on the Social Rating Scale by Miss Babcock and myself. This 
will sum up to date the work done in the relation of the scale to mental 
tests and will show where mental tests are inadequate. Another article 
deals with the work done by myself on a recent visit to Dr. Bernstein’s 
institution at Rome, N. Y., where the opportunity was taken to gather 
data with regard to the application of the social rating scale in the 
parole and colony placement of defectives. A third study deals with 
the work on brain capacity done by Miss Flowers and myself at the 
institution for the blind at Overbrook. 

Extremely interesting results are looked for from the survey of 
the industrial capacity of all inmates which is being undertaken by 
Mr. Yepsen with the Industrial Scale. 

' S. D. P. 


An imperative call from Kentucky has led to the release of the 
Director of our extension work for three months to assist in gathering 
the necessary data for presentation to the legislature next winter in 
their campaign for better care for the feeble-minded. The new State 
30ard, with Joseph P. Byers, Commissioner of Institutions, is doing 
a very thorough piece of work. Miss Helen Reeves, formerly of our 
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“Extension” staff, has been there for several months. Judging by the 
work there has been done in South Carolina, Utah, Kansas and other 
states, we feel confident Kentucky will get the facts she needs to de- 
velop a really constructive program. 

Miss Edna Jatho has gone to Indiana for a period of three months 
to do work of a similar character, prior to the meeting of the Indiana 
legislature. 

While this department continues to answer a great many letters 
of inquiry and sends out many books and leaflets each month, one of 
its important functions has been to see that the large number of visitors 
who come shall have access to every source of information we have 
concerning mental deficiency and retardation as well as things relating 
to the management of the institution, 

Among our recent visitors were: 

Hon. Burdette G. Lewis, Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies. 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Meytrott, Director of Parole and Domestic 
Relations. 

Miss Amy Thorpe of London, interested in Special Class Work. 

Dr. Irene Chandler, formerly of our staff. 

Miss Greenwald and Miss Kline of the National Jewish Council. 

Misses Burns, Porter and Manley from the Montclair State Nor- 
mal School. 

Mr. Sam Gustner of Philadelphia, interesied in the educational 
work, 

Mr. J. H. Mulheron of the New Jersey State Prison. 

Mr. Florentino Kapili, Supervising teacher, Philippine Islands. 

Seven auto loads of visitors from Bucks Co., Pa., to inspect 


the dairy and poultry departments. 
H. H. 


The summer has been one of particular happiness to the children. 
July 4th being parents’ day, there were several hundred parents and rel- 
atives. The annual day program was repeated and there was a grand 
parade about half a mile long, made up entirely of children and em- 
ployes. There were floats, children in fancy and comic costume, ex- 
hibits from the farm and other departments, whole groups in costume, 
decorated automobiles, men and boys on horseback, the band and many 
other features. Prizes were given for thirty different points. To say 
the least, it was a great day for the children, parents and staff. 
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There have been a great number of outings; from a day at Cen- 
terton Lake to several at Millville or a week at the shore. Every child 
had a chance to go somewhere and thus break the monotony of institu- 
tion life. 


C. EL N. 


\Ve have already canned over three thousand jars of fruits and 
vegetables; last year there were 11,000. The short fruit crop this 
year may cut the number a little, but we are taking everything the 
farm “an supply and hope to get our full quota. 

In co-cperation with the Wistar Institute of Anatomy we have 
just finished an experiment in feeding. One group of our children 
was served a special diet of high vitamine content. They had all of 
their meals at the hospital and received no other food elsewhere, while 
another group which served as a check, received the regular institu- 
tion diet 

At the close of the first experimental period, the institution group 
had done just as well as the special diet group, so the groups were 
transposed. Again there was practically no difference. The experi- 
menters therefore recommend that we make no change in our regu- 
lar institution dietaries. E. C. 


Before the close of school last year fifty of the children who stand 
out as requiring special consideration along behavior lines, either 
especially good or otherwise, were graded according to the social rat- 
ings scale. The results of these ratings are being used in the reclassi- 
fications that are now going on for the fall and winter training. 

During the summer, the work of the broom, shoe-repairing, chair- 
caning and writer press classes continued steadily. Fifty brooms were 
made, 15 rockers caned, 503 pairs of shoes mended and 22,420 im- 
pressions made on the writer press. A. F. N. 


The health of the children has been exceptionally good during the 
summer. 

Dr. Rugh, our recently appointed orthopedic consultant, recently 
examined eight children, making the diagnosis and recommending 
treatment for each case. 

Dr. Ebaugh, a member of the staff of the New Jersey State Hos- 
pital at Trenton, examined four children, made diagnosis and recom- 
mended treatment for them. 
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Mr. John Toomey, a student at Hahnemann Medical College, 
spent the summer vacation period with us. He made urinalyses of 150 
different children, differential blood counts and haemoglobin tests. 
While only one abnormal condition was found, through these examin- 
ations, it is of infinite value for us to know that 150 children have no 
organic kidney disease and no anaemia. Aside from this routine work 
he took reactions of saliva from 100 children. 

He assisted in making physical examinations of about 20 children 
and took specimens for Wassermann Tests of ten. E. E. A. 


The cattle in our dairy herd are freshening in regular order and 
we now have plenty of milk for every institution need. The entire 
herd is looking well. The records are in shaape so that we may 
follow cost, production, and increase. In general the crops are yield- 
ing good harvests. This is especially true of corn. The thirty acres 
at Lincoln place surpass any we have ever grown outside of our ir- 
rigation plots. A. Hi, 


We now have one hundred boys at the Menantico Colony. The 
hospital and weight records show that they continue hearty and 
healthy. They are occupied to the extent of their ability in brushing 
the land, farming and teaming and cement block making and they 
find great happiness in feeling that they are really accomplishing some- 
thing. We have about seventy acres in field crops, thirty acres in 
orchard and 320 head of hogs in thrifty condition. The drivers found 
water in our new four inch artesian well at seventy-three feet. 


F. G. M. 





The cost to the community, in dollars and cents as well as in 
industrial and social inefficiency, in delinquency, charity and disease; 
and the cost to the feeble-minded, in suffering and want and neglect, 
is vastly greater while they remain in the community than when they 
are in suitable institutions —K. M. Pray. 





Eight hundred consecutive unselected repeated offenders show 
seven and one-half per cent. known epileptics, others suspected. They 
are the most dangerous and incalculable criminals. Pleasant one day, 
vicious the next, committing heinous crimes; about twenty per cent. of 
same group feeble-minded, most of them high grade, and readily over- 
looked in court procedure; after all, fairly good talkers.—Healy. 
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From a Special Class 


Little Lucien, aged 12, sells papers. One morning he failed to 
appear. Lucille, his twiu from the Sixth Grade, informed me that 
Lucien was sick in bed. I sympathized with her, for she is very fond 
of her brother. Half an hour later, Lucien himself apppeared, dirty, 
tear-stained and breakfastless, to tell me that the papers which the 
poor little fellow gets up at four o’clock to deliver had been stolen 
and he had to walk some twenty blocks to the newspaper office to get 
a new supply. His story rang true, so we had a warm session with an 
amused Lucille, who confessed she knew she should not have attempted 
to get by with any such tale to a teacher who was known for her 
ability to get to the bottom of small people’s subterfuges. Later that 
day, Lucien, clean and full of breakfast, returned for a private talk to 
that same teacher. “Don’t ever send for Lucille any more when I 
don’t come. She don’t know half the time. You just wait till J get 
here. I'll always get in some time and when I’m not here you'll know 
that something’s happened so that I can’t, and when I get here I’ll have 
a good reason for it.” That from a Lucien who was put in my room 
last December because he was a truant and near-incorrigible, and only 
because I begged to be allowed to try before they sentenced him to a 
semi-reform school. 

* x * 


Alvis didn’t believe in handkerchiefs. We pleaded, begged, sup- 
plied him, offered privileges, all to no avail. He doesn’t like to wash 
his face, either. So at last, in desperation, we decided to put our 
happiness first before Alvis’ happiness first. One day we began a 
vigorous and a rigorous attack. Every transgression brought a trip 
to the basement in charge of another boy armed with towel, washrag 
and soap. (The worst of the tale is that our Ivory soap had been 
exhausted and one of my nice little girls had replaced it with a bar of 
Fels’ naptha. She had told me about bringing the soap and putting it 
in the proper place and I had not examined it, because the little girl 
is generally very reliable, at least where personal cleanliness is con- 
cerned. You never can tell where it will break out, can you?) After 
eight trips that one day our Alvis was converted—at least to all out- 
ward appearances. He now rushes to the cloak room, at times with 
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a gleam in his eye and at other times furtively. I have been known 
to have my suspicions about these furtive looks, but as they are far 
less frequent than the triumphant looks I am not too inquisitive. 
* * x 

I was ill for several days. After two bewildering days in the 
hands of a “substitute” who “didn’t know how at all,” the nineteen 
started out in a body to hunt me. An older boy told them where he 
thought I lived, a house far down in the cheap boarding-house district. 
They arrived in a body at somebody’s door, whose I have not been 
able to find out, and entered the front hall, but “It was all green 
plush, Miss G., and we was afraid and we come out, and a nice 
expressman invited us all to ride, and we had the nicest ride and he 
was the nicest man!” He must have been, but I would like to be 
sure of it, for that must have been the wildest looking delegation 
imaginable. 





Missouri has a bill for the establishment of a Bureau for Mental 
Defectives. It states in part: 

The functions of said bureau shall be: 

(a) The investigation, examination and classification of, report 
upon, and recommendation concerning the education, treatment and 
care of persons suspected of being feeble-minded, and of children who 
may be otherwise mentally, morally, and educationally handicapped. 
Such examinations shall be made in the office of the bureau or at any 
place in the state, at the request of public school authorities, the state 
departments of education, health, and charities and corrections, the 
state institutions for dependents, defectives and delinquents, the county 
boards of public welfare, the courts, private or public social agencies, 
and parents or guardians. 

(b) The gathering of data, making of investigations and dissem- 
ination of information concerning the prevalence, causes and control 
of mental deficiency and inferiority in the state, the construction and 
standardization of tests for measuring mental development, the conduct 
of psychological surveys, the publication of investigations, and such 
other duties as may be prescribed by the curators of the University. 

The curators of the University are to appoint the director of the 
bureau. It is refreshing to find a state legislature that recognizes 
feeble-mindedness as particularly a social and educational problem, at 
least in the young, when the findings of the trained psychologist are 
of most value. 
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Bureau of Special Education at Miami 


The adjourned session of the Eighty-third General Assembly of 
Ohio appropriated $10,000 for the training of teachers for subnor- 
‘mal and delinquent children. One sentence in an appropriation bill 
provided that the above sum should be transferred to one of the state 
colleges of education “to be designated by a committee composed of 
the director of juvenile research, president of Ohio University, presi- 
dent of Miami University, superintendent of Bowling Green Normal 
School, and the superintendent of Kent State Normal School, for such 
purposes.” On December 30, 1920, the committee decided to place 
the work under the administration of Miami University. Practically 
all of the initial appropriation was used for the purchase of psyscho- 
logical, anthropometric and medical apparatus, intelligence and edu- 
cational test blanks, office and classroom furniture and equipment, 
material for special class work, a piano, a victrola, a portable projec- 
tor, a Burrough’s adding machine, etc., and the payment of salaries 
up to the end of the fiscal year, July 1, 1921. 


Instruction was first offered in the summer session under the 
temporary direction of Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, who has been direc- 


tor of the psycho-educational clinic and special schools in St. Louis 
during the past seven years, and who during the preceding four years 
was director of laboratories of clinical psychology and anthropometry 
in the State Village for Epileptics in New Jersey and the University 
of Pittsburgh, and who has offered courses for the training of teachers 
and examiners of abnormal children during the last eleven years in 
the Vineland Training School, the Universities of Pittsburgh, Iowa, 
California and Montana, and the Harris Teachers’ College. i 
Dr. Wallin has been retained as permanent director of the de- 
partment, which is known as Bureau of Special Education. The pre- 
sent staff includes, in addition to the director, one assistant to the 
director, one stenographer on part-time, and two critic teachers, a part 
of whose salaries are paid by the local school districts in which the 
observation and practice centers are located. The main practice cen- 
ter during the present year is located in Hamilton. It is hoped to 
locate the Bureau itself eventually in a large city, which will afford, 
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in connection with the public school system, ample opportunities for 
observation and practice teaching in many kinds of special classes and 
which will also afford superior clinical advantages—a rich variety of 
types of subnormal, abnormal and delinquent chidren for illustrative 
purposes. The Bureau plans not merely to train the teachers of the 
state for different kinds of special classes, but to advise with public 
school officials in the field regarding the different types of classes and 
the kinds of differentiated instruction needed to meet the requirements 
of different kinds of handicapped children, to make surveys and con- 
duct group and individual tests and clinical examinations. 





“There can be no question about the fact that the Binet-Simon 
tests do not make half as frequent or half as great errors in the 
mental ages of feeble-minded children as are included in gradings 
observers.” —K uhlman. 





There is something more significant than mere mental age or years 
of retardation, a something we seem to have missed in our numerically 
finished clinical studies. At two, an idiot, an imbecile, a moron and a 
normal may all seem practically the same. Then the idiot drops out of 
the race, stays at that level. Somewhere in the next four or five years 
the inbecile falls behind, but the moron may be even ten or eleven 
before he evidences any real deficiency on our present system of tests. 
Yet the difference has been there all along. The moron was as feeble- 
minded, potentially, at the age of two, as at twelve. The normal child 
was as surely normal. There is an innate difference hard to describe, 
but all who know defective and normal children often recognize this 
qualitative difference before any quantitative test has demonstrated 
its presence. It seems as though with some the evolutionary nisus has 
spent itself with the effort necessary to bring into being, with others 
there is no energy there to meet the demand for speech, with others 
concrete stimuli can evoke satisfactory responses, but there is not 
enough motive power to meet the demand for response to the faint 
stimulations made by abstract ideas, theories, principles, etc. But the 
normal child is entirely different. He lives only as an incarnation of 
activity, innate, flooding, spilling with every new stimulus, responding 
with growth to every new demand made upon him.—Mateer. 





“WHAT YOU ARE SPEAKS SO LOUDLY THAT I CAN 
NOT HEAR WHAT YOU SAY.” 
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Psychological Examining in the Detroit Public 
School System 


_ Under the direction of Professor Charles S. Berry, of the University 
of Michigan, the Board of Education of Detroit has developed an 
elaborate and comprehensive program of psychological examining in the 
public schools of that city. As director of special education and di- 
rector of the Psychological Clinic, Professor Berry has extended the 
work of classifying mental defectives in the school system to other types 
of individual differences. Various group tests of general ‘intelligence 
have been applied to all children in Detroit who are 3 years or more 
retarded in their school work. Group tests have also been applied to 
all first grade children. The tests have been found particularly val- 
uable in the classification of students in the junior high schools. 
Clinical examinations continue to be made of all mentally defective 
children where the deficiency ‘is so great that special segregation is 
necessary. With the aid of a corps of assistants, Professor Berry 
has examined over 40,000 children with group tests and more than 
2,000 children with Binet tests during the present school year. 
The results of these examinations are extremely important. They 
have showed that when children are classified according to general 
intelligence, all types of children progress through the schools at an 
accelerated rate. They have also showed the need for a differentiation 
in the courses of study for the different types of ability. Most im- 
portant of ‘all, however, is the added interest showed by teachers in 
the individuality of their pupils as a result of the classification. Var- 
ious social agencies in Detroit have shown eagerness to avail themselves 
of the information obtained by the psychological clinic in such a way 
that these examinations have proved valuable in the placement of de- 
pendent children, and have been of service to the Juvenile Court. 





Of the thirty-one teachers who have left our school department 
in the last twenty years, seventeen are married, seven are employed 
in other institutions, (two as head of school departments: therein); 
four are in public school work, two hold positions at Vineland, and 
one is at the head of a private school. 
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Notes 


The war programme of the United States Public Health Service 
has not stopped, and should not. be stopped. The “average citizen” 
little realizes how much he owes to this branch of the Government. 
Special campaigns and studies are being carried on to assure safe water 
and milk supply, provide proper sewage disposal, reduce the typhoid 
rate, control malaria, prevent and cure venereal diseases, hookworm, 
tuberculosis and pellagra, perfect industrial medium, secure railway 
sanitation, prevent diseases of infancy and children (this includes 
mental examination of school children), secure rural and municipal 
sanitation and to raise health standards. Whenever you have an 
opportunity, urge your Congressmen to see that this service secures 
adequate appropriation. 

“More and more, as the campaign for a clean nation, now being 
carried on under the direction of Surgeon General Blue, progresses, 
it is becoming clear that by far the greater number of professional 
prostitutes are mentally abnormal or perhaps subnormal,” Dr. C. 
H. Harris, health officer of Louisville, Ky., points out that of the 128 
women now in custody there who have been examined by a learned 
psychologist, over 50 per cent. have been found to be under ten 
years of age mentally. “This is our responsibility,” he says. “We 
must not turn those helpless girls loose on the community time after 
time.” 





The problem presented is to plan an institution that will remove 
a large number of feeble-minded from the community ; that will satisfy 
parents that their children will be humanely treated; insure the happi- 
ness and comfort of the children; educate or train each one according 
to his abilities; provide such facilities as will utilize the labor of the 
trained inmates to reduce the cost of their support; secure and retain 
high-grade employees; build to satisfy all requirements; meet the 
topographical conditions of the site; separate the inmates in groups for 
proper classification; plan the buildings for simplicity and economy of 
administration, with a minimum outlay for repairs and upkeep ; organize 
and develop scientific research into the causes underlying mental defect, 
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its extent, and its menace, and the best methods for meeting and solving 
the problem that it presents ; parole and supervise out in the community 
those children who have profited well by institutional training and are 
able to adapt themselves to normal life; furnish clinical facilities for 
diagnosing mental defect in the general community, in the public 
schools, and in the courts ; offer opportunity for the training of teachers 
and medical men in the diagnosis, treatment, and training of merttal 
defectives; and, finally, do this in accordance with modern business 
standards.—V. V. Anderson. 





If it is evident that the child is not responsible even to the extent 
of his physical age, but is dull or stupid or what we call feeble-minded, 
then he must not be treated as his normal brother is treated. It must 
be recognized that this type of child can never connect cause and 
effect, can never see the relation between the punishment that he 
received and the misdemeanor that he committed and consequently is 
not to be reformed by the same method that is applied to the normal 
boy; but rather it is well known that such children will always be 
children and must be cared for thoughout their lives. Consequently if 


such a child is sent to the reformatory or the prison for a few days 
or a term of weeks, it is by no means a solution of the difficulty, but, 


as is known, is very often a radically wrong procedure. This, we say, 
is well known. It has become commonplace, and no judge who sits on 
the bench would deny it.—Goddard. 
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